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that amiable and generous scholar, equal in modesty and
learning, whose premature death it has been my sad duty
to chronicle, and whose almost completed work it is my
privilege to edit. The record of his life is a record of intel-
lectual labour and scholarly achievements, not of external
adventures and vicissitudes. It is the life of a scholar wholly
devoted to a branch of learning but little cultivated or
encouraged, in which he attained complete pre-eminence;
and who summed up the final results of his life's work in
a great and monumental book of which, alas! he did not
live to see the complete production. It was a life also happy
in all its circumstances; happy in its freedom from material
anxieties and from those limitations which necessarily result
from straitened means; still more happy in that loving sym-
pathy from those nearest and dearest to him which is beyond
all else in value and helpfulness. After his marriage, which
took place in 1889, he resided, save for occasional visits to
his parents in Scotland, almost entirely in London at his
house in Chepstow Villas, where, surrounded by his rare and
precious collection of books and manuscripts, he was ever
accessible, not only to his friends, but to all those who were
interested or learned in the history, literature, languages and
thought of Western Asia. Notwithstanding the quiet and
secluded life which he led, his house thus became one of
the chief rallying-points in London of those engaged in
studies kindred to his own; and the pleasure derived from
these visits by his friends, whether European or Asiatic, was
enhanced by the cordial welcome which he and his wife ever
extended to their visitors.

The illness which caused his death declared itself about
the middle of November, 1901, a few days after his return
to London from Scotland; but it was only a day or two
before his death, which took place early on the morning of